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“ Tas task of an author is, either to teach what is not known or to recommend known truths by his manner of adorning them.” 


Dr. Johnson, 


“# Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, that country has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of Amenican, which 
belongs to you, in your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism.” 


Washington's Farewell Letter. 
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SOUTHEY AND BYRON 
All these, and more, the cloud—compelling Queen 
Beholds thro’ fogs, that magnify the scene. 
She tinsel’d o’er in robes of varying hues, 
With self-applause her wild creation views ; 
Sees momentary Monsters rise and fall 
And with her own Fools—colours gilds,them all.— 

Pope. 

A worse oet, a duller writer, or a more envious ma- 
lignant, than Roper money never disgraced the literary 
annals of Great Britain. Not one work he ever produced 
has survived the day that ushered it into existence. In his 
conceptions feeble, and in his taste vitiated, his fables and 
plots are invariably monstrous, or unnatural; so that the 
brilliancy of imagination, which he unequivocally does 
possess, to a considerable extent, is obscured and some- 
times wholly lost. in the chaos of his depravations, his ec- 
centricities, and his affectation. His fables are invariably 
the offspring of a niind, absorbed in pre-ternatural crea- 
tions. His sentiment is unnatural, his feelings mawkish, 
his religion ridiculously puritanical, and his morality mor- 
bid in the extreme. 

From such a painting of the Poet Laureat of Great Bri- 
tain, a charge of inveterate prejudice, may probably be al- 
leged against us. We are prepared for such an imputa- 
tion, and equally prepared to confute it. Our judgment 
of the futility of his powers as a Poet, has been gradually 
and maturely forrhed, from his successive productions. 
From the Curse of Kehama to the Vision of Judgment ; 
from Roderick the Last of the Goths, to hig puny bal- 
lads, and his New-year Odess we can perceive nothing 
that ought in justice to entitle a student of fifteen to a prize 
medal, much less give a full grown poet a title to the laurel 
crown. 

It is, and cannot be otherwise than astonishing, that a 
poet of Southey’s abortive powers, and abominable taste, 
should have the effrontery to enter into serious combat 
with such a—(we shall not say a rival, for rivalry cannot 
subsist between two mortals of such perfect contrast,)— 
but with such a superiér and gigantic opponent, as Byron. 
To give some colour of teason, to his virulent attacks of 
our inimitable bard, he has thought it prudent to attempt 
to disguise his Envy; and nothing but sheer Envy has 
impelled him» to villify Byron with such rancorous hate, 
and implacable animosity,; he has identified his splenetic 








quarrel with the cause of Morality and Religion ; and 
knowing, the fatal efficacy of a bad name, by personal ex- 
perience, he has stopped at no falsehood, calculated to de- 
grade and prostrate his superior. Petty and abortive am- 
bition, when unable to rise, always seeks a triumph by 
pulling down those above them. To call a man, an Athe- 
ist, and impute to him satanic sentiments, requires no 
proof; but let malignity once become the father of the 
lie, and it propagates itself. Such an imputation sticks 
forever; while the idiot Who made it, grins in triumph, 
and though a depraved fanatic, perhaps a lunatic and a 
knave, is applauded for his virtue and canonized for a 
saint. 


To judge of the immensity of envy excited against By- 
ron for his wonderful genius, we have only to read part 
of his reply to their ravings (which have even infected 
our American Grub-street heroes of the quill) in the notes 
to the tragedy of the Two Foscari. This we shall 
now present to the reader, as an interesting scrap of the 
Literary history of our own times, every way worthy of 
preservation, and fraught with reasoning, philosophy, and 
wit, fatal to his opponents, their bigotry, and their ran- 
cour ! 


“in Lady Morgan’s fearless and excellent work upon “ Italy,” I per- 
ceive the expression of “ Rome of the Ocean,” applied to Venice. 
The same phrase occurs in the “Two Foscari.” My publisher can 
vouch for me that the Tragedy was written and sent to England some 
ime before I had seen Lady Morgan’s work, which lL only received 
on the 16th August. T hasten, however, to notice the coincident, and 
to yield the originality of the phrase to her who first placed it before 
ihe public. 1 am the more anxiousto do this, as | am informed (tort 
have seen but few of the specimens, and those accidentally) that there 
have been lately brought against me charges of plagiarism. I have 
also had an anonymous sort of threatening intimotion of the same king, 
appar@itly with the intent of extorting meneye To such charges [ 
have no answer to make. One of them is ludicrous enough. | am 
reproached tor having formed the description of a shipwreck in verse 
from the narratives of many actual shipwrecks in prose, selecting suct 
materials as were most striking. Gibbon makes it 4 merit in Tasso, 
*to have copied the minutest details of the siege of Jerusalem from 
the Chronicles” 1%! me it may be a demerit, | presume; let it remain 
so. Whilst I have been oecupied in defending Pope's character, the 
lower orders of Grub-street, appear to have been assailing mane + this 
is as it should be, both in them and in me. One of the accusations in 
the nameless epistle alluded to, is still more laughable : it states seri- 
ously that 1 “ receive’ five hundred pounds for writing adver isements 
for Day and Martin’s patent blacking.”” ‘This is the highest compli 
ment to my literary powers which ft ever received. MM states also 


“that a person has been trying to make acquaintance with Mr ‘Town 
send, a gentleman ofahe law, who was with me on business in ¥ gt 
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three years ago, for the purpose of obtaining any defamatory particu- 
jars of my lite from this occasional visitor.’ Mr. ‘Townsend is wel- 
come to say what he knows, & mention these particulars merely to 
show the world in general what the déterary lower world contains, and 
their way of setting to work. Another charge made, | am told, in the 
“ Literary Gazette,” is, that | wrote the notes to “Queen Mab ;” a 
work which | never saw till some time after its publication, and which 
I recollect showing to Mr. Sotheby as a poem of great power and im- 
agination. I never wrote a line of the notes, nor ever saw them ex- 
cept in their published form.—-No one knows better than their real 
author, that Lis opinions and mine differ materially upon the metaphy- 
sical portion of that work: though in common with all who are not 
blinded by baseness and bigotry, L highly admire the poetry of that 
and his other publications, 

Mr. Southey, too, in his pious preface to a poem whose blasphemy 
is a8 harmless as the sedition of Wat Vyler, because it is equally ab- 
surd with that sincere production, calls upon the “ legislature to look 
to it,’ as the toleration of such writings led to the French Revolution : 
not such writings as Wat Tyler, but as those ofthe ‘ Satanic school.” 
This is not true, and Mr. Southey knows it to be not true. Every 
French writer of any freedom was persecuted ; Voltaire and Rousseau 
were exiles, Marmontel and Diderot were sent to the Bastille, and « 
perpetual war was waged with the whole class by the existing despo- 
tism. In the next place, the French Revolution was not occasioned 
by any writings whatsoever, but must have incurred had no such wri 
ters ever existed, It is the fashion to attribute every thing to the 
French revolution, and the French revolution to every thing but its 
real cause. That cause is obvious—the government exacted too much, 
and the people could neither give nor dear more, Without this, the 
Encyclopedists might have written their fingcrs off without the occur- 
rence of « single alteration. And the English revolution—(the first, 
1 mean)—what was it occasioned by? ‘Lhe puritans were surely as pi 
ous and moral as Wesley or his biographer ? Acts—acts on the part 
of government, and not writings aguinst them, have caused the past 
convulsions, and are tending to the futyre. 

1 look upon suth as inevitable, though no revolutionist : I wish to 
see the English constitution restored and not destroyed. Born an aris- 
tocrat, and naturally one by temper, with the greater part of my pre- 
sent property in the funds, what have J to gain by a revolution? Per 
haps | have more to lose in every way than Mr. Southey, with all his 
places and presents for panegyrics and abuse into the bargain. But 
that a revolution is inevitable, | repeat. The government may exuit 
over the repression of pretty tumults; these are but the receding 
waves repulsed and broken for a moment on the shore, while the 
great tide is still rolling on and gaining ground with every breaker. 
Mr, Southey accuses us of attacking the religion of the country ; and 
is he abetting it by writing lives of Wesley ? One mode of worship is 
merely destroyed by another. There never was, nor ever will be, « 
country without a religion. We shall be told of France again: but it 
was only Paris and a frantic party, which for a moment upheld their 
dogmatic nonsense of theo-philanthropy. The church of England, if 
overthrown, will be swept away by the sectarians and not by the scep- 
tics. People are tov wise, too well informed, too certain of their own 
immense importance in she realms of space, ever to submit to the im- 
piety of doubt, There may be a few such diffident speculators, lik« 
water in the pale sunbeam of human reason, but they are very few ; 
and their opinions, without enthusiasm or appeal to the passions, can 
never gain proselytes—unless, indeed, they are persecuted—that, to 
be sure, will increase any thing. 

Mr. S., with a cowardly ferocity, exults over the anticipated “ death- 
bed repentance” of the objects of his dislike ; and indulges himself in 
a pleasant “ Vision of Judgment,” in prose as wellas verse, full of im 
pious impudence. What Mr. S.’s sensations or ours may be in the aw- 
ful moment of leaving this state of existence, neither he nor we can 
pretend to decide. .In common, I presume, with most of mer of any 
reflection, I have not waited for a ** death-bed” to repent of many of 
my actions, notwithstanding the “ diabolical pride” which this pitiful 
renegaco in his rancour would impute to those who scorn Aim. Whe. 
ther upon the whole the good or evil of my deeds may preponderate 
is not for me to ascertain; but, as my means and opportunities have 
been greater, I shall limit my present defence to an assertion (easily 
proved if necessary,) that I, “in my degree,” have done more real 
good in any one given year, since | was twenty, than Mr. Southey in 
the whole course of his shifting and turncoat existence. There are se- 
veral actions to which I can look back with an honest pride, not to be 
damped by the calumnies of a hireling. There are others to which I 
recur with sorrow and repentance ; but the only act of my life of which 
Mr. Southey can have any real knowledge, as it was one which brought 
me in contact with a near connexion of his own, did no dishonour to 
that connection nor to me. f = 

I am not ignorant of Mr, Southey’s calumnies on a different occa- 


sion, knowing them to be such, which he scattered abroad on his re- 
turn from Switzerland against me and others: they have done him no 
good in this world; and, if his creed be the right one, they will do 
him less in the next. Whiat Ais “death-bed” may be, it is not my 
province to predicate: let him settle it with his Maker, as | must do 
with mine. There is something at once ludicrous and blasphemous 
in this arrogant scribbler of all works sitting down to deal damnation 
and destruction upon his fellow-creatures, with Wat Tyler, the Apo- 
theosis of George the third, and the elegy on Martin the regicide, all 
shuffled together in his writing desk. One of his consolations appears 
to be a L.-tin note from a work of a Mr, Landor, the author of * Ge. 
bir,” whose friendship for R. Southey, wiil, it seems, “ be an honour 
to him, when the ephemeral disputes and ephemeral reputations of 
the day are forgotten.” I for one neither envy him “ the friendship,” 
nor the glory in reversion which is to accrue from it, like Mr. Thelus- 
son’s fortune in the third and fourth generation. This friendship will 
probably be as memorable as his own epics, which (as I quoted to him 
ten or twelve years ago in “ English Bards”) Porson sail * would be 
remembered when Homer and Virgil are forgotten, and not till then.” 
For the present, I leave him.” 

After this Southey and his champions may well hang 
their diminished heads in despair.—lIt is astonishing, how- 
ever, with what pertinacity the enemies of Byron conti- 
nue to knock their indurated skulls against the rock ot his 
fame. Let them produce a work equal to that magnifi- 
cent monument of poetic Genius, Don Juan ; and rest the 
controversy upon the equality of their powers, not the su- 
periority of ribaldty and intolerance. ‘Those who attempt 
to disparage Byron only proclaim their own, stupidity.— 
The same animosity once burned against ChurchAii//, pro- 
voked by the vigour of his genius, aiid the sting of his sa- 
tire ; but CAurchhill has outlived all his Detractors, and 
so will Byron, maugre the groans of the bigotted, the 


sneers of the envious, or the eternal prosings of the dull. 


a 
THE AUTHOR’S JEWEL, 
NO. IV. 
Such foes as learning once was doom’d to see ; 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals, were but types of thee.— 
Savage. 

Tue prevailing species of English composition presents 
the most ridiculous diversity, that is perhaps -to be found 
in the whole history of Letters: No style seems too con- 
temptible for imitation; and no extravagance too absurd 
for tolerance ; every extreme of turgid circumlocution and 
feeble brevity, is practiced without rule or art, glegance or 
harmony ; and the orator of the day alternately whines in 
female softness, and rages in lofty tones of sonorous excla- 
mation. 

Nor are such follies alone confined to the superficial, or 
exclusively characteristic of deficient education and partial 
knowledge. The scholars of the University and the mas- 
ters of professions, are equally guilty of this violation of 
propriety, and equally destitute of purity of taste, and so- 
lidity of judgment. The only standard that seeems to be 
adhered to, is that of diversity ; he who can make out to 
differ from another, thinks he has reached the pinnacle of 
excellence, and may justly boast of superior eloquence and 
commanding genius. He lays claim to a creative mind, 
and demands the admiration of the world with the assur- 
ance of dulness, and the stupid certainty of applause; un- 
conscious of the laughter he excites, and insensible of the 
contempt which he inspires. 

It is surprizing with how quick an effort and in how 
short a period, every species of English composition in 
prose, arrived at perfection, was polished to splendour, and 
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shone with beauty. A barbarous phraseology seems only 
incident, to an ignorant age, when mental torpitude ob- 
structs the flow of thought, and gross pursuits of bodily 
pleasures or external magnificence, precludes the emula- 
tion of intellectual vigour, and confines the attention to 
corporeal action, or lulls it to barbarous indolenee. As 
soon as mature reflection rouses the mind to activity, and 
distinct thoughts range themselves in congruous order, 


| words adapted to impart their meaning seem to offer them- 


selves without effort, and are naturally arranged in just de- 
pendance, order, and connection. No sooner do correct 
thoughts, therefore, take possession of the minds of a peo- 
ple, than they can express them with propriety; and be- 
tween propriety and elegance, the distance is small, and 
the ability that it requires inconsiderable. He who could 
raise an edifice solid and compact, with due proportions, 
and necessary compartments. would find it easy to add em- 
bellishments, adorn it with beauty, and decorate it with 
splen.'our. 

The mysterious connection between our words and our 
thoughts, is a part of the human intellect that defies expli- 
cation, and seems to baffle philosophy. We perceive the 
perfection of the one invariably conjoined with perfection 
in the other, either in speech or composition. He whose 
elocution is confused, hesitating, and imperfect, rarely has 
clear and expansive conceptions ; although a defect of the 
former, may be observable in conversation, by a mind at 
once enlarged and quick, fertile and flowing; but then it 
will possess a volubility in writing, an easy lapse of words, 
and a happy mode of expression. 

Experience informs us of these truths independent of 
reasoning, and without a perlect knowledge of the process 
by which they are effected. Yet there is sufficient reason 
to believe, from the general precedence of thoughts to 
words, that the former, whether perfect or defective, sug- 
gest the latter of a correspondent nature; and that hence, 
when a people come to think with perspicuity and preci- 
sion, they likewise begin to discourse with propriety, and 
to write with correctness. 

This however, must only be understood of the verna- 
cular tongue oi every nation; and not of the accidental 
knowledge and partial excellence that may obtain among 
afew of the learned languages. For those who in an ig- 
norant age, write in an obsolete and unknown tongue, may 
as well not write at all ; as their knowledge, their reason, 
and their learning are equally as dead to the world, as the 
words in which they cloathe them. 

Hence it has happened, that almost all the first produc- 
tions that have been preserved, of an English prose style, 
exhibit an excellence which has not since been greatly sur- 
passed, or much improved, in the body and substance of 
composition, although beauty and harmony have been su- 
peradded. FElizabeth’s reign, as Johnson has wisely ob- 
served, presepts us with every excellence of composition, 
in various performances, and scattered works. The prose 


of Bacon, is replete with energy, and not without harmo- 
ny ; being full, n.ajestic and flowing. Sydney and Shaks- 
peare, although Poets, yet were not ingapable of produ- 
cing the best prose, as their writings evidently attest. 
After this period, Brown presents himself as the great- 
est improver of English composition; and as a writer who 
blended the estimable features of genius and christianity, 
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with perfection that can with difficulty be surpassed, and 
with piety that cannot be exceeded, without mischief. His 
diction is copious, and exuberant, like his ideas; distin- 
guished for variety, melody, and strength ; and his peri- 
ods are round, voluble, and easy. Although his style is 
not effeminate, yet, there is a musick in his sentences, 
which charms the mind, though he has little imagery to 
delight the fancy ; and we repose at the end of his periods, 
with the pleasure that truth imparts, and the satisfaction 
that results from a developement of hidden ideas. His 
knowledge was extensive and full, and his thoughts cor- 
rect and exuberant; hence his style was diffuse, though en- 
ergetic, and his diction harmonious, though studied and 
select. 

From Brown to Dryden, and from Dryden to Addison, 
the space of time is small; yet the improvement in our 
style is proportionably smaller. Dryden’s genius was 
equally exuberant and rich, but he only displayed it in the 
fields of poetry ; and his prose compositions although ele- 
gant and vigourous, yet are more concise and terse than 
Brown’s; and though they are flowing, yet do not flow 
with equal majesty. * The difference between Brown and 
Dryden is nearly equal to that between Steele and Johnson. 

The variations in our prose writers, seem to have cor- 
responded with the vicissitudes in life and manners. Ad- 
dison refined upon Dryden’s mode of writing to an eflemi- 
nate and feeble degree ; and Swift is only more vigorous, 
because he is more concise, simple and compact. Addi- 
son appears to seize his notions with so delicate a touch, 
that they merely hang together, with the apparent danger 
of dissolving; and are so feebly expressed as to make lit- 
tle impression on the mind, and leave but a faint shadow 
on the memory. 

That we hazard much by so unfavourable a judgment of 
the style of a distinguished writer, we are fully aware; es- 
pecially as that style has been emphatically approved for 
its excellence, and strongly recommended for imitation, 
by the great English Lexicographer. Yet our opinion 
does not stand alone, in so important a question of critical 
taste, and philological perfection. An eminent profes- 
sor of polite Letters and profound learning,* has demon- 
strated by detailed reasoning, what I alledge as the result 
of investigation; an investigation not totally abstract, or 
merely eritical; for of his numerous productions which I 
perused, I could not conceive them fully, according to his 
mode of expression, nor remember them long, without 
some variation of their original form. 

Since Johnson, however, has said “ that whoever wished 
to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and ele- 
gant but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison,’’ Addison, has been imitated 
and refined on, till what was familiar has become vulgar, 
and what was elegant, has grown too minutely pretty, to 
be readily applauded or greatly relished. A style origi- 
nally feeble, is sure to become hore enervate in the hands 
of followers, who if they have the ability to imitate with 
exactitude, are apt to think, that they have also ability to 
improve on their model ; and as they are told that the pre- 
eminent excellence of Addison’s mode of writing is fami- 
liar elegance, their efforts are directed to this point, and 
by striving to heighten its ease and beauty, they slide into 
what is vulgar, and garnish their discourse with all the 
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pretty figures and neat turns, that could start into the fan- 
cy of a milliner’s apprentice, or adorn the epistle of a love- 
stricken confectioner. Whatever is little, pretty and trim, 
must in their judgment possess the qualities of elegance ; 


and if it has genteel dimensions, suited to the vocal orifice | 


of a diminutive lady, its value is enhanced, and its beauty 
is incontestible. 

Why Addison’s terse style should be so universally im- 
itated, is easily explained. from its being adapted to the 
most superficial and ignorant minds. Whoever can write 
at all, is sure to write like Addison, if he bears resem- 
blance to any body ; as the peetasters of the last century, 
have all written in the melodious strain of Pope, and now 
warble after the last Minstrel’s melancholy lay. 

Other extremes, however, equally deformed, contempt- 
ible and ridiculous, sometimes obtain to the detriment of 
good writing, the depravation of a pure taste, and the ob- 
struction of permanent excellence. The beautiful harmo- 
ny of Johnson’s nervous style, has imparted pleasure to 
every correct taste, and excited the admiration of every 
well constructed intellect: and hence, what was so highly 
pleasing, has naturally excited frequent imitation. All his 
imitators however, like those of Addison, have copied only 
one of his beauties, without being sensible of the rest, or 
not able to produce, if they discerned them. They have 
all carried his energy to excess, without mingling it with 
the superior qualities of his sublime composition ; his har- 
mony, vivacity, richness and beauty. Hence they strut 
in turgid porap, without the graceful motion, majestic step, 
or elegant attire of their master; and rather show the af- 
fectation and imbecility of the slave, than the ardour and 
faithfulness of a voluntary follower, or the free imitation 
of congenial greatness. 

Thus we have many, who make a confused noise with 
big words, without producing either sense or beauty ; and 
many more, who mutter their wisdom in so trim a style 
and terse a phraseology, that their intended meaning scarce- 
ly finds a passage to the mind of the reader. Both exces- 
ses are reprehensible and ridiculous, and show more po 
verty of thought, and barrenness of invention, than any 
other qualities. He who would acquire a mode of writing, 
elegant, nervous and flowing, must follow no master of 
composition with servility, nor trust wholly to his own 

wers for perfection. Every mind has a peculiar me- 
thod of thinking, that cannot be conveyed perfectly in any 
style, which fashion may make a standard of excellence or a 
model for imitation ; and he who hopes te write well, must 
first learn to write naturally, and according to the propen- 
sity and peculiarities of his own intellect; he may then 
collect images and invent illustrations ; observe the beau- 
ties that please in celebrated authors, and endeavour to em- 
ulate them, without copying their form, stretching to the 
same height, or stooping to the same littleness. 
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POLITICAL. 
COALITION OF STATES. 

Tue National Intelligencer bewails in piteously pathet- 
ic strains, the projected unison of sentiment and action be- 
tween New-York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, in to 
the Presidential Election. We think the Intelligencer 
quite right in ealling Virginia Influence a Spectre ; for it 


ee 





has indeed died the death of the Sinner, and its unquiet 
spirit still walks the rounds of intriguing clubs and unprin- 
cipled cabals. May heaven never grant it a resurrection. 

The Intelligencer is very curious to know how the co- 
alition is to be effected? Indeed! The inquisitive Editors! 
Very pleasant truly ! Mr. &dams wishes to know how it 
is to be effected ; and the sagacious Intelligencer, presumes 
the simplicity of northern men, will not hesitate to answer 
the question. Mr. Noah, is to be sure very pleasant and 
accomodating, and Jo! he has had the simplicity and po- 
liteness to gratify the Intelligencer ! 

Well, gentlemen editors of the Court, what think ye of 
the coalition now! You see there was no reason to be 
alarmed! Mr. Noah has explained the whole mystery, in 
a way calculated to inform the understanding of a child. 
What does he mean now? Why, he means nothing—no- 
thing more than what always has existed, and always will 
take place ;—a communication of sentiment and views be- 
tween the leading Democrats of the three States named 
above. Thus the formidable coalition has melted down to 
nothing. Those who projected it, are frightened at the 
work of their own hands, and run trembling from the sha- 
dow whose gigantic dimensions, are the work of a bewil- 
dered imagination. 

An efficient and wise Coalition between the central 
States, is freely admitted to be a desirable, because it would 
be a beneficial object to the Republic. But such a Coali- 
tion in the present state of parties, so broken, scattered, 
and disspirited as they are, is scarcely possible. The la- 
bour of Hercules could not accomplish it.—Yet a co-ope- 
ration between the central States, is an important object to 
be gained! If we understand the bearing of such a coali- 
tion, it would be the choice of a northern, or midd/e-state 
Candidate. If this is not the object, there is no utility in 
the coalition ; for the great point is, to break the spell of 
Southern predominance, which monopoiizes power for a 
little society of Southern politicians; a kind of public free- 
masons, who have their mysteries, their ca/t, their sym- 
bols, their initiation, and progressive advancement in rank 
and degrees. The Nattonal .Idvocate itself, is a conspi- 
cuous example of that acrimonious distraction, in the De- 
mocratic party, which opposes an insuperable obstacle to 
such an efficient coalition. The .@dvocate would be the 
last paper in the country, to sacrifice opinion and preju- 
dice, on the alter of principles and patriotism. Why then 
expect it from others? But are we talking of a coalition of 
Editors, or a coalition of the People? Thank God, the 
time has passed, when the Press could lead the People 
blindfold to gratify the wishes of a faction. The ambition 
of the Press, has, we are inclined to think, divested it of 
much of its power. It is now rather useful than tyranni- 
cal. So let it forever remain.—Let those who project the 
coalition, shew it to be feasible in an efficient form. Asa 
pledge of thei? sincerity, let the /dvocate itself declare, 
whether it will sacrifice its passions, opinions, and preju- 
dices against men, for the sake of harmony, union, and the 
triumph of old Democratic principles 2 We put the ques- 
tion, because we are prepared to answer it ourselves. Show 
us that a coalition is practicable, in an efficient form, and 
we pledge ourselves to sacrifice all opinion or prejudice, 
for the success of sownd Democratic principles, in the 





Election of any competent Statesman, not a Southern man, 
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that may be agreed on, (not by the Editors,) but by 
the leading and intelligent Democrats of the three States. 

The project is certainly a great and a good one, on these 
terms. The cold sweat that exudes from the columns of 
the Intelligencer, is a proof of the fact. The palpitations 
of heart with which Mr. Adams has been seized, lest the 
Royal Heir should not come to the Throne, are equal ev- 
idence of its patriotic tendency. 

Let us first organize a party of the People, a middling 
interest party, and such a coalition would be easy.—This, 
however, is not a darling object with us. We are prepared 
to do all in our power, to forward the views of an efficient 
Coalition on fair and honourable terms. A middling par- 
ty must and will grow up of itself, without any assistance 
from us. The natural sympathies, and common interest 
of the productive classes, points to it, as a natural conse- 
quence of that aristocratic arrogance, on the part of the 
high Federalists on the one hand, and of unprincipled sy- 
cophancy, on that of the corrupt Republicans, on the other. 

As to the conscientious scruples of the Intelligencer, 
they smack too much of burlesque and ridicule, not to ex- 
cite a roaring laugh! What! the old and worn out pimp, 
preaching morality! Poor Old Lady! We suspect she 
grows nervous in her advances towards dotage ; and reds 
the political bible, (Constitution) with all the superstitious 
fancies of her old mistress. If the Old Lady will give us 
only 180 pages Folio, upon the subject of State combina- 
tions, we shall deem her sober, serious, and sincere! What 
a shocking crime, cries the Jntelligencer! State combi- 
nations !! Oh fye, fye! Have done! 


ENGLISH BANK POLITICS! 


The confidential organ of annuncistion, has intimated to the public, 
that Mr. Cheves’ resignation as President of the English Bank, hos 
no ulterior views upon the intrigues of the Presidential Election. hh 
is well enough for Mr. Chev: s, to affect some modesty upon the oc 
casion; especially as it looks better to seem to de courted for a public 
station, than to make open preparations for an bonour that may ne- 
ver be realized.—It is preposterous to imygine, however, that Mr 
Cheeves sighs for the retirement of private life; which neither his 
ambition, nor his political connections will «fford him an opportunity 
to enjoy His intimacy with Calhoun is notorious, They are politi- 
cal dites of the same feather; end although they pass for RepuDlicans 
at the South, they are justly appreciated as rank Aristocrats here. A 
Democrat of the North and one of the South, are of quite a different 
species. Your Southern Nabob is scarcely to be distinguished from 
an English Duke 1: would be better for the people if they reflected 
a little upon this radical difference, before they gave their votes for 
aristocratic gentlemen ot the South so far above the vulgurity of being 
mob-Democrats. ‘This is one cause of the wretched administration of 
Maddison and Monroe—they were Southern Nabodbs, miscalled Repub- 
licans ; and played the part of the English—Federalist, when elevated 
to power. But they gained their object—they succeeded in deceiv- 
ing a people but too willing to be deceived—and of course they are 
still toasted and lauded «s Republicans, while the old foxes laugh in 
their sieeves, at the simple credulity of the people. Good God! that 
an intelligent and worthy people should so abuse and debase their un- 
dersiandings! ; 

That Mr. Cheves will come in as a supporter of Mr. CaJhoun at the 
next Election; we know too much of his character and principles, to 
harbour the slightest doubt. It is not so much a matter of conjecture, 
as of deduction from sound and undisputed premises Mr. Cheves has 
an ample share of ambition, and we presume he would not reject with 
contempt, an offer to be Secretary of State. But all this, is to be sure, 
but a castle in the air. 

Mr. Gallatin is suggested as his successor in the Bank. We think 
the appointment would be—quite characteristic. He is an excellent 
Intriguer, and understands playing into the hends of government. Be- 
sides, a Foreign Institution should have a Foreigner for President. As 
to’ Mr. Gallatin for Governor—it is out of the question. We hope we 
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shall never live to see the day, when a Foreigner, who cannot speak 
vur language distinctly, shall be elevated over the heads of native 
Americans, equally competent, to the highest and most honourable 
stations. We love our country, and love the men of genius of our 
country, far better than we do foreigners. We would not proscribe 
the natives of other climes, who naturalize among us; but we certain- 


ly would not patronize them, to the exclusion of native American ta- 
lent. 


We would humbly suggest, that the Brokers and Stockjobbers give @ 
grand Entertairment, as a feeble demonstration of their joy, at the re- 
tirement of AZr. Cheves, who indubitably deserves the thanks and ap- 
plause of every honest man in the community, for the rigorous res- 
traints that he placed upon their nefarious devices. A Financier fora 
President—Broters and Stockjobbers for Directors! Then indeed, it 
would be a Royal Bank ! 


GOVERNOR HIESTER. 


We have the information from a quarter the most unquestionable 
and authentic, that Governor Hiester never makes a Democratic ap- 
pointment, but with the greatest reluctance, tardiness, and an apparent 
horror and trepidation for the consequences as it respects the Federal 
gentry. But that in bestowing offices upon the high-toned, or Eng- 
lish Federalists, he evinces the most heartfelt cheerfulness, confidence, 
and satisfaction. No difficulty then occurs to retard the commission ; 


but all is smvoth, happy, and appropriate, The family appoint, and 
the Governor s*gng. 


For this entire devotion to the Aristocrats, the Federalists are re- 
warding his Excellency, by compliments. The Society of Cincinnatté 
toasted Hiester on the 4th July !—Does his Excellency wear a blue-rib- 
bon at his bution hole—a badge of nobility? If not, “ it is quite time, 
pa. that you did” Surely his Excellency ought to be ennobled after 
having received the applause of the only Aristocratic Society in the 
country ! 


MR. CALHOUN, 


Has at length been fairly run down by his Biographer. 
The farce is euded, the curtain has fallen, and the audi- 
dience have dispersed. We congratulate him on his es- 
cape from the clutches of his wild and visionary eulogist. 
We began to have awful apprehensions, that this great 
champion of analysis was about to apply his Anife to the 
yet living and quivering flesh of the Statesman. Indeed, 
we know not what mischief he might do, while flourishing 
“his grey-goose quill,’ in such awful and sublime atti- 
tudes. At one time bestriding the tipsy clouds of fiction, 
and at another playing, running and jumping with all the 
devils of mendacity ; now diving deep into the past, and 
plunging, neck or nothing, into the widest bounds of infi- 
nite possibility! If the heads of the people are not turned 
by Mr. Calhigun’s biographer, heaven help them! they 
must hayest#ong heads indeed. Gi/pin’s race for a“ thou- 
sand poumasy” was nothing compared to.this of Mr. Cal- 

fe esidency. 
funate, very unfortunate, that any man should 

t Vrite the Biography of an office-hunter, whose 
life furnished no materials for history ; or none but such, 
as were too lean and meagre to afford a full and substantial 
delineation of character. To have to resort to fancy for 
materials, is to destroy at once, all the credit and authen- 
ticity of the Memoirs. Any dolt may be worked up into 
an ideal hero, by his biographer on such terms.—This, 
however, is not the first time, that a premature Biogra- 
phy, for the purpose of creating an artificial character, 
has proved fatal to the aspirant of the Presidency. We 
allude to the case of Mr. Tompkins, in 1816—whose bio- 
grapher received his——hundred dollars for the sketch of 











fancy. We by no means intend to insinuate that Mr. 
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Dallas has received a fee for this work, if he be the author, 
as is rumoured. Yet men do not work for nothing now- 
a-days. An author earns his money as honestly as a bro- 
ker, or a merchant, or a shaver. There is no law against 
receiving a price for a piece of writing. He may have re- 
ceived a price, or he may not. It is a matter of pure spe- 
culation. But if he did receive a price, if it ts a fair 
question, permit us to ask him, how much he got ? 

Mr. Calhoun, at any rate, has got the Biography ; and 
we are sorry, very sorry, that he has the melancholy fate of 
Mr. Tompkins before him, to throw him into despondency. 
But it is so, and who ean control the unalterable course of 
destiny !—If we recollect rightly, the Biographer of Tomp- 
kins, no sooner pocketed the price of his labour, but he 
turned short round in favour of Mr. Monroe, in whose ser- 
vice he has ever since continued. This is ominous both 
ways—but we hope, for the pure sake of gentility, that 
neither the Biographer nor the Journal of Calhoun, will 
forsake him in his present destitution and low estate. If 
he Aus fallen, or if they have felled him; it is but an act 
of humanity, ¢o Aeep by him, till the awful struggle is over. 
He may want much comfort and consolation, before * the 
battle’s lost and won.’ He no doubt has a strong con- 
stitution, tho’ he has a /ean frame; and being but a very 
young man, he may yet outlive his misfortunes, and be of 
use to his country in a subordinate station. —We condole 
with him sincerely, but we know not how to help him. 
Abortive ambition is the worst of all possible disasters. 
He who once fails is likely never to succeed. Miscar- 
riage is more fatal than imbecility. Let him, however, 
take comfort—Change his coat ef English Politics for a 
bran-new fourth of July round-about, (of the Adams cut) 
made of the true-blue—and ten to one, but he will—again 


Sail. 


——— 
EXTRACT FROM—THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 


It was now wearing late into the night, and the book was still in 
Nigel’s hands, when the tapestry which hung behind him flapped 
ageinst the wall, and the wind produced by its motion, waved the 
flam« of the candles by which he was reading. Nigel started and 
turned round, in that excited and irritated state of mind which arose 
from the nature of his studies, especially at a period when a certain 
degree of superstition was inculcated as a point of religious faith. It 
was not without emotion that he saw the bloodless countenance, mea- 
gre form, and ghastly aspect of old Trapbois, once more in the very 
act of extending his withered hand towards the table d 
his arms. Convinced by this untimely apparition th i 
was meditated towards him; Nigel sprung up, sei 
it, and placing it at the old man’s breast, dem 
did in his apartment at so untimely an hour T 
fear nor surprise, and only answered by some i 
intimating he would part with his life rather than wit 
and Lord Glenvarloch, strangely embarrassed, knew not 
of the intruder’s motives, and still less how to get rid of him. As he 
again tried the means of intimidation, hgwas surprised by a second ap- 
paration from behind the tapestry, in the person of the daughter of 
Trapbois, bearing a lamp in her hand. She also seemed to possess 
her father’s insensibility to danger, for, coming close to Nigel, she 
pushe: aside impetuously his naked sword, and even attempted to 
take it out of his hand. 

“For shame,” she said, “ your sword on a man of eighty years and 
more !—this the honour of a Scottish gentleman !—give it to me to 
make a spindle of” 

‘Stand back,” said Nigel; “1 mean your father no injury—but | 
will know what has caused him to prow] this whole day, and even at 
this lste hour of night, arownd my arms ” 
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this miserable picce of gold winch I left this morning on the table 
of a young spendthrift, too careless to put what belonged to him into 
his own purse.” 

Sou saying, she showed the piece of gold, which, still remaining on 
the table where she left it, had been the bait that attracted old Trap- 
bois so freequently to the spot; and which, even in the silence of the 
might, had so dwelt on his imagination, that he had made use of a 
private passage long disused, to enter his guest’s apartment, in order 
to possess himself of the treasure during his slumbers, He now ex- 
claimed, at the highest tones of his cracked and feeble voice— 

‘It is mine—it is mine !—he gave it to me for a consideration—I 
will die ere I part with my property!” 

“It is indeed his own mistress,” said Nigel, “and I do entreat you 
to restore it to the person on whom I have bestowed it, and let me 
have my apartment in quiet.” 

J will account with you for it then,”—said the maiden, reluctantly 
giving to her father the morsel of Mammon, on which he darted as if 
his bony fingers had been the talons of a hawk seizing its prey ; ond 
then making a contented muttering and mumbling, like an old dog 
after he has been fed, and just when he is wheeling himself thrice 
round tor the purpose of lying down, he followed his daughter behind 
the tapestry, through a litle sliding door, which was perceived when 
the hangings were drawn apart. 

* This shall be properly fastened to-morrow,” said the daughter to 
Nigel, speaking in such a tone that her father, deaf and engrossed by 
his acquisition, could not hear her; “ to-night 1 will continue to watch 
him closely.—1 wish you good repose.” 

These few words, pronounced in atone of more civility than she 
had yet made use of towards her lodger, contained a wish which was 
not to be accomplished, although her guest, presently after her de- 
parture, retired to bed 

There was a slight fever on Nigel’s blood, occasioned by the 
various events of tiie evening, which put him, as the phrase is, beside 
his rest. Perplexing and painful thoughts rolled on his mind like a 
troubled stream, and the more. he laboured to lull himself to slumber, 
the farther he seemed from attaining his object. He tried all! the re- 
sources common in such cases, kept counting from one toa thousand, 
uutil his head was giddy—he watched the embers of the wood fire till 
his eyes were dazzied—he listened to the dull moaning of the wind, 
the swinging and creaking of signs which projected from the houses, 
and the baying of here and there a homeless dog, till his very ear was 
weary. 

Suddenly, however, amid this monotony, came a sound which star- 
tled him at once, It was a female shriek, He sate up in his bed to 
listen, then remembere:| he was in Alsatia, where brawls of every 
sort were current among the unruly inhabitants.— But another scream, 
and another, and another succeeded so close, that he was certain, 
though the noise was remote and sounded stifled, it must be in the 
same house with himself 

Nigel jumped up hastily, put on a part of his clothes, seized his 
sword and pistols, and ran to the door of his chamber. Here he plain. 
ly heard the screams redoubled, and, as he thought, the sounds came 
from the usurer’s apartmeut. All access to the gallery was effectual- 
ly-excluded by the intermediate door, which the brave young lord 
shook with eager, but vain impatience. But the secret passage oc- 
curred suddenly to his recollection. He hastened back to his room, 
and succeeded with some difficulty in lighting a candle, dreadfully «gi- 
tated by hearing the cries repeated, vet still more afraid lest they would 
sink into silence. He rushed along the narrow and winding entrance, 
guided by the noise, which now burst more wildly on his ear, and 
while he descended a narrow staircase which terminated the passage, 
he heard the stifled voices of men, encouraging, as it seemed, each 
other. “D—n her, strike her down—silence her—beat her brains 
out,”—while the voice of his hostess, though now almost exhausted, 
was repeating the cry of murder,” and “help.” At the bottom of 
the staircase was a small door which gave way before Nigel as he 
precipitated himself upon the scene of action, a cocked pistol in one 
hand, a candle in the other, and his naked sword under his arm. Two 
ruffians had with great difficulty overpowered, or rather were on the 
point of overpowering the daughter of Trapboise, whose resistance 
appeared to have been most desperate, for the floor was covered with 
fragments of her clothes, and handfuls of her hair. I appeared that 
her life was about to be the price of her defence, for one villain had 
drawn a long clasp knife, when they were surprised by the entrance 
of Nigel, who, as they 'urned towsrds him, shot the fellow with the 
knife dead on the spot, and when the other advanced on him, hurled 
the candlestick at his head, and then attacked him with the sword, 
1: was dark, save some pale moonlight from the window, and the raf. 
fian, after firing 4 pistol without effect, and fighting « traverse or two 





* Your arms!” repeated she ; “ alas! young man, the whole arms 


with his sword, lost heart, made for the window, leaped over it and 


in the Tower of London are of little value to him, in comparison of! escaped. Nigel fired his remaining pistol after him at a venture, and 
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then called for light. “ There is light in the kitchen,” answered Matr- 
tha Trapbois, with more presence of mind than could have been ex- 
pected, “ Stay, you know not the way—I will feich it myself.—Oh ' 
my father—my poor father !—I knew it would come to this—and all 
along of the accursed gold! They have wunrazxep bim.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Death finds us ’mid our play-things—snatches us 
As a cross nurse might do a wayward child, 
From all our toys and baubles. His rough call 
Unlooseg ur favourite ties on earth; 

And Ww ey are such as may be answer’d 
In yonder world, where all is judg’d of truly, 








Old Play. 


It was a ghastly scene whieh opened npon Martha Trapbois’ return 
with a light. Her own haggard and austere features were exaggerat 
ed) all the desperation of grief, fear, and passion; but the latter 
was predominant. On the floor lay the body of the robber, who ha: 
expired without a groan, while his blood flowing plentifully had crim- 
soned all around. Another body lay also there, on which the unfor 
nate woman precipitated herself in agony, for it was that of her un- 
happy father. In the next moment she started up, and exclaiming— 
“There may be life yet” strove to raise the body. Nigel went to 
her assistance, but not without a glance at the open window, which 
Martha, as acute as if undisturbed either by passion or terror, failed 
not (o interpret justly. 

«“ Fear not,” she eried, “fear not; they are base cowards to whom 
courage is as much unknown as mercy—If I had had weapons, t could 
hare defended myself against them without assistance or protection. 
Ob ! my poor father !—protection comes too late for this cold and stiff 
corpse—he is dead—dead !” 

While she spoke, they were attempting to raise the dead body of 
the old miser; out it was evident, even from.the feeling of the inac- 
tive weight and rigid joints, that life had forsaken her station. Nigel 
looked for a wound, but saw none. The daughter of the deceased, 
with more presence of mind than a daughter could have beea suppos- 
ed capable of exerting, discovered the instrument of bis murder—a 
sort of scarf which had been drawn so tight round his throat as to sti- 
fle his cries for assistance inthe first inctance, and aftcrwards to ex 
tinguish life. She undid the fatal noose, and laying the old man’s 
body in the arms of Lord Glenvarloch, she ran for water, for spirits, 
for essenoes, in the vain hope that life might be only suspended. That 
hope proved indeed vain. She chafed his temples, raised his head, 
opened his night-gown, (for it seemed as if he had arisen from bed 
up n hearing the entrance of the villains,) and, finally, «pened with 
difficulty, his fixed and closely clenched hands, from one of which 
dropped a key, from the other the very piece of gold about which the 
unhappy man had been a litle before so anxious, and which probably, 
in the impaired state of his mental faculties, he was disposed to de- 
fend with as desperate energy as if its amount had been necessary to 
his actual existence. 

“It is in vain—it is in vain,” said the daughter, desisting from her 
fruitless attempts to recal the spirit which had been effectually dislodg- 
ed, for the neck had been twisted by the violence of the murderers; ‘it 
is in vain—he is murdered—I always knew it would be thus; and now 
I witn: ss it!” 

She then snatched up the key and the piece of money, but it was 
only to dash them again on the floor, as she exclaimed, “* Accursed be 
ye both, for you are the causes of this deed !” 

Nigel would have spoken, would have reminded her that measures 
should be instantly taken for the pursuit of the murderer who had es- 
eaped, as weil as for her own security against his return ; but she in- 
terrupted him sharply. 

“ Be silent,” she said, **be silent. Think you the thoughts of my 
own heart are not enough to distract me, and with such a sight as this 
before me? I say be silent,” she said again, and in a yet sterner tone 
—* Can a daughter listen, and her father’s murdered corpse lying on 
her knees ?” 

Lord Glenvarloch, however overpowered by the energy of her 
grief, felt not the less the embarrassment of his own situation. He 
had discharged both his pistols—the robber might return—he had 
probably other assistants beside the man who had fallen, and it seemed 
to him indeed as if he had heard a muttering beneath the windows 
He explained hastily to his companion the necessity of procuring am- 
munition. 

* You are right,” she said, somewhat contemptuously, “ and have 
ventured already more than ever l expected of man. Go, and shift 


’ 


for youself, since that is your purpose—leave me to my fate.” 





Without stopping for needless expostulation, Nigel hastened to tus 
own room through the secret passage, turnislied himself with the am- 
munition he sought for, and returned with the same celerity; won- 
dering himself at the accuracy with which he achieved, in the dark, 
all the meanderings of the passage which he had traversed only once, 
and that in a moment of such violent agitation. 

He found, on his return, the unfortunate woman standing Ike a sta- 
tue by the body of her father, which she had laic straight on the floor, 
having covered the face with the skiri of his gown. Sie testified nei- 
ther surprize nor pleasure at Nigel’s return, but said to him calmly— 
“ My moan is made—my sorrow—all the serrow at least thal may shall 
ever have noting of, is gone ana over; but I will have justice, and the 
base villam who murdered this poor defenceless old mon, when he 
had not, by the course of nature, a twelvemontii’s life in him, stisll wot 
cumber the earth long after him. Stranger, whom heaven has sent 
to forward the revenge reserved for this action, gu to Hildebrod’s— 
there they are awake ll might in their revels—oid him come hither— 
he is bound by tus duty, and dare not, and shall not, refuse bis assist- 
ance which he well knows f can reward. Why do ye tarry ?—go in. 
stantly.” 
“1 would,” said Nigel, but I am fearful of leaving you alone ; the 
villains may return, and——” 

« Truc, most true—he May return; and though I care little for his 
murdering me, he may possess himself of what has most tempted him, 
Keep this key and this piece of gold; they are both of importance 
d-tend your iife tf assailed, aud it you kill the villain I will mske you 
rich. I gu myself to cail tor aid.” ° 
Nigel would have remoustrated with her, but she had departed, 
and in a moment he beard the hliouse door clank behind her, For in 
an instant he thought of tollowing her; but upon recollection ila! the 
distance was but short betwixt the tavern of Hildebrod and tice nouse 
of Trapbois, he concluded that she incurred little danger in passing it, 
and that he would do well in the meanwhile to remain on the wach as 
she recommended. 

It was no pleasant situation for one unused to such scenes to remain 
in the apartment with two dead bodies, recently those of living and 
breathing men, who bad both, within the space of less than half an 
hour, suffered violent death ; one of them by the hand of the ussas- 
sin, the other, whose blood still continued to flow from the wound in 
his throat, and to flood all around him, by the spectator’s own deed of 
violence, though ot justice. He turned his face from those wretched 
relics vi mortelty with « feeling of disgust, mingled with superstition ; 
aud he found, when he had done so, that the consciousness of the pre- 
sence of these ghastly objects, though unseen by him, rendered him 
more uncomfortable than even when he had his eyes fixed upon, and 
reflected by, the cold, staring, lifeless eye balls of the deceased. Pen. 
cy also played her usual sport with him. He now thought he heard 
ihe well.» orn damask night-gown of the deceased usurer rustle ; anon 
that he heard the slaughtered bravo draw up his leg, the boot scratch- 
ing the floor as if he was about to rise ; and again he deemed he heard 
the footsteps and the whisper of the returned ruffian under the wine ’ 
dow from which he bad lately escaped. ‘To face the last and most 
real danger, and to parry the terrors which the other class of feelings 
were like to impress upon him, Nigel went to the window, and was 
much cheered to ovserve the light of several torches illuminating the 
street, and followed, as the murmur of voices denoted, by a number 
of persons, armed, it would seem, with firelocks avd halberds, and at- 
tendant om Hildebrod, who (noi in his fantastic office of duke, but in 
that which ly possessed of bailiff of the liberty and sanctuary 

; Was on his way to enquire into the crime and its cir- 











melancholy contrast to see these debauchees, 

pth of their midnight revel, on their arrival 
i They stared on each other, and on the bloody 
lem, with lack lustre eyes; staggered with uncertain 
V tds slippery with blood; their noisy brawling voices 
sunk into stammering whispers ; and, with spirits quelled by what they 
saw, while their brains were still stupified by the liquor which they 
had drank, they seemed like men walking in their sleep. 

Old Hildebrod was an exception to the general condition. That 
seasoned caskg however full, was at at all times capable of motion, 
when there occurred a motive sufficiently strong to set him a rolling. 
He seemed much shocked at what he beheld, and his proceedings, in 
consequence, had more in them of regularity and propriety, than he 
might have been supposed capable of exhibiting upon any occasion 
whatever, ‘The daughter was first examined, and stated, with won- 
derful accuracy and distinctness, the manner in which she had been 
alarmed with a noise of struggling and violence in her father’s apart- 
ment, and that the more readily, because she was watching him on 





account of some alarm concerning his health. On her entrance, she 
had seen her father sinking under the strength of two men, upon 
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«whom she rushed with all the fury she was.capable of. As their faces », 
were blackened, and their figures disguised, she could not pretend, 
in the hurry of a moment so dreadfully agitating, todistinguish either 
of them as persons whom she had seen before. She remembered lit- 


’ tle more Sorting the firing of shots, until she found herself alone 
with her guest, and saw that the ruffians had escaped. 
—— 4 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET. 
Once I was pleasure’s joyous child, Ee 


No care my bosom knew; 
But Ah! she left me in the wild, 
To gather thorns where when she smil’d 
he loveliest roses grew. 


) And joy’s Bay season now is o’er, 
i. | Hope’s flow’rs no longer-bloom for me, 
But I the garden will explore, 
And steal from thence one nosegay more, 
it, To weave a wreath for thee! 


we And I will twine around thy brow, 

y Bright index of a spotless mind— 
f This promise, that not only now, 

But while the lamp of life shall glow, s 

In me a friend thou’lt find. 


A friend whose dearest wish shall be, 
The chaplet long may bloom ; 

| That thou my Ann may’st hourly see 
A bud of Hope expand for thee | 

To cheer thee thro’ life’s gloom.— 


We But should the with’ring frost of time, 


rt} The unfolding blossoms blight, 

bay Oh! may’st thou find ’neath Suns divine, 

rs | In some more pure congenial clime, 

aie A crown of heavenly light. 

ive. k.—— 
' uh —_— 


SELECT POETRY. 
T HAPLESS JOE THE MANIAC. ~¢ 
Bk Founded on Fact. 


iw? Say, pensive wand’rer, where art goin 
P With looks so wild, and pace so slo 









I do but rove, alas! not knowing 
i Who'll be the friend of hapless 


eL Once was my heart:so light and 
oe My face was tinged with healthy 
as Now pale, and weak, and sad, and fe 

“ / Who recollects poor hapless Joe ? 


‘ My father owns yon stately dwelling, 
at Where lofty firs and larch trees grow, 
ig There while my story I was telling, 
i A menial beat off hapless Joe. 


pg Yes, it is true, I lov’d my Nancy - 

a Though poor, the loveliest form below ! 
mite Rare was her worth ; and more than fancy, 
ayar Rapt the warm breast of hapless Joe. 


Tread lightly here! *twas here she left me, 
The print of Nancy’s foot I know, 

Phree villains first, of sense bereft me, 
"Phen tore the maid from hapless Joe. 3 





Now here along the vale I wander, 
And call on Nancy as I go; 

I seek in vain! I cannot find her, 
Nor does she answer hapless Joe. 


My cruel father, heaven spare him, 
The sordid cause of all my woe, 

So terrifies the country near him, 
That none dare succour hapless Joe. 


What did I utter? “ heaven spare him!” 
No, thunder-bolts come strike him low ! 

And fiends infernal rise and tear him !— 
Avenge the cause of hapless ee 

Nay stop, my friend, return and heat me, 
My heart relents, my eyes o’erflow : 


I never harm; and none need fear me: 
Come, mingle tears with hapless Joe ' 


ON THE PREVALENCE OF VICE, 


}. 
Virtue, friend, is rarely found, 
In this life’s uncertain round : 
While vice fills up the mazy way, 
And bears throughout despotic sway. 


Il. 
Vice triumphs! or the sceptic bold" + 
Dare not his impious thoughts unfold : 
Nor laugh at virtue as a cheat ; 
And call the grave our last retreat, 


UL. 
Nor bid us revel all the day, 
Nor idly trifle life away : 
Nor madly spurn at Heaven’s dread laws, 
Yet turn to claim the Workd’s applause. 


IV. 
Forbear, my friend, the world to blame ; 
Virtue will triumph if sincere : 
Glow with a bright celestial flame, 
And beam around its splendour here. 


Virtue below is only tried 
If it be genuine, or no: 

If it can meet the scorner’s pride ; 
And can unvanquish’d face the foe. 


VI. 
Then let us still enjoy the hope 
Of worlds above, long since decreed 
By heavens’ high king, with boundless scope, 
To those who merit virtue’s meed. 


SONG—Mr. Phillips. 


When deeds of fame, at honour’s call, 
The soldier’s breast inspire, 

No tears from woman’s eyes should fall 
To damp his martial fire ! 


Still no unmanly sigh or word, 
Should e’er discovered be, 

But this the motto on his sword, 
** For Love and Liberty !” 


Yet oft’ within the hero’s breast, 
Some softer pags 9 may steal, 
Emotions, which, altho’ suppressed, 

He cannot cease to feel : 


But still is heard at every pause, 
This universal cry ! 

* Our Friends! our Country! and our Laws! 
“Home! Love! and Liberty !” 


é( 





